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supported him, and Fenfilon is the purest and holiest man of God of 
the entire era, save St. Vincent de Paul, a man who had suffered official 
disgrace and exile from court because of his fearless utterances regard- 
ing the evils from which France was suffering (Vol. I, p. no; II, pp. 
271, 272). 

With the death of Louis XIV. and the regent's petit coup d'etat 
the days of Du Bois's obscurity were ended. From this point on the 
author treads a more familiar and more proved road. We are not quite 
so certain, though, of the writer's touch. It seems as if he magnified 
the English hatred of France, for England was willing to swallow pride 
and tradition for the sake of peace. The author shows that Du Bois 
vainly urged the regent to some positive policy in 1715 ; that he 
pointed out the necessity of an alliance of England, France, and Hol- 
land, to guarantee the peace of Utrecht, in order that Europe might 
have peace, and finally achieved that purpose in spite of the sloth of 
Orleans and " la fievre de rancure et de jalousie de plusieurs contre la 
France." The Spanish documents written to the court of Philip V. and 
those of The Hague and in the British foreign office, now for the first 
time published, throw clear light upon the foreign policy of the 
French government in this epoch. Du Bois was the genius of the 
triple alliance of 17 19 which guaranteed the peace of Europe. He 
received the cardinal's hat as his reward. But the honors of successful 
diplomacy and the prize of prelatical purple could not hide the sting 
of ill-epithet under which Du Bois lived — and died; and the 
breath of evil fame, grown ranker in the vile days of the regency, still 
unjustly dims the mirror of his life. It is this mist which Father 
Bliard has tried to wipe away. 

The proofreading of the English quotations has not been careful, 
and the Whigs, both in text and notes, are almost invariably called 
" Wighs" (pp. i, 121, 125, 126, 127, and /taw/0*); etc. 

James Westfall Thompson. 
The University of Chicago. 

Die Mystik im Aufgange des neuzeitlichen Geisteslebens 

und ihr Verhaltniss zu modernen Weltanschauungen. 

Von Rudolph Steiner. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. 

vii + 118. M. 2. 

It is a brusque statement that Harnack makes in his Dogmenge- 

schichte (Vol. II, p. 378) when he says : " A mystic who does not become 

a Roman Catholic is a dilettante." In this case, Ritschl had spoken 
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before him in his Pietismus (Vol. II, p. 12): "There is really no 
normal mysticism, except in connection with a hermit life. The love 
for it, widely prevalent among evangelical Christians, is a dilettantis- 
mus." But this book of Steiner's takes the breath away. The author, 
who delivered it as a course of lectures in a Berlin parlor, has dedi- 
cated one of his previous writings to Haeckel. He says he is uncon- 
cerned even if he should be dumped among heretics (verketzert) with 
Haeckel. And lest there should be any doubt of his acquaintance with 
Haeckel's philosophy, he informs the reader that he has delivered 
thirty lectures on that teacher's Weltrathsd. Steiner is a materialist, 
physicist, or what not, denying the personality of God. He tells us 
that, as Copernicus found out that the earth is only a star among stars, 
so modern physicists have proved that man is but one in an infinite 
throng of living creatures — worm, fish, beast — all of which are by 
blood his kin. Now, how can such a thinker be at one with Bruno and 
Paracelsus, and, forsooth, Eckart, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, and Angelus 
Silesius, whose teachings he essays to set forth ? For he finds they are 
all in essential agreement with him, though some of these mystics did 
not know it. 

This is the process by which Steiner arrives at this novel conclusion : 
These mystics from Eckart (died 1327 A. D.) to Silesius (died 1677 
A. D.) were all in the last analysis concerned to expound the Greek 
motto, "Know thyself," which means nothing more than that all things 
in the universe come to their full meaning only as they enter the 
higher perceptions of man. The awakening of the self in man is the 
spiritual rebirth, regeneration, of all things in the world. Du Bois- 
Reymond was wrong when in his " Ignorabimus" address of 1876 he 
said that we are sensible of the manifestations of the ultimate essence, 
but we cannot penetrate to the essence itself. On the contrary, says 
our author, this essence we come to know fully through the inner self. 
Eckart proposed to be an orthodox Christian, but he missed it. He 
was concerned to perceive this final essence which has its image in 
man, and which he sometimes called God. Did he not say, " This little 
spark in us, it is God," and, " The eye with which I see is the same eye 
with which God sees " ? These, and many of Eckart's other quoted 
sayings, prove that what is called God is the subjective realization of 
the "all-life," the " world-soul." 

So Steiner says of Tauler that he did not intend to think of God, 
but to think after a God-like fashion ("willnicht Gottdenken, sondern 
er will gottlich denken," p. 38). It is good company in which the 
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author places himself. His good taste is to be admired. But, if the 
dead were to rise up, they would be startled to find themselves walking 
with one who repudiates the Supreme One, whom it was their chief 
aim to become united with. Much of Eckart's language is pantheistic. 
That is the form. But he was no pantheist. Tauler offers far less 
ground for any such interpretation, and Ruysbroeck, again and again, 
distinctly disavows pantheistic conceptions. As for Angelus Silesius, 
the many expressions which Steiner quotes, if taken without the 
explanation of the poet's personality and his sweet hymns, may fairly 
be interpreted to teach pantheism, or modern physicism, if we choose. 
The language of these Christian mystics is tropical, often highly 
exaggerated, susceptible of misapprehension to the unwary. But to 
make them sharers in the philosophy of Haeckel and the author of 
this book is grotesque, even as it would be to say that the drop 
of water on which the sun shines is the same as the eye gleaming in 
the socket. 

David S. Schaff. 
Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Sketches in the Evolution of English Congregationalism. 
Carew Lecture for 1 900-1 90 1 . By Alexander Mackennal. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 190 1. Pp. viii + 253. $1, net. 

In this volume of lectures, delivered at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 900-1 90 1, the author has outlined what he conceives to have 
been the spiritual forces and conditions which have made English 
Congregationalism what it is today. 

With a broad and loyal spirit, he has treated his subject under six 
heads: "The Problem of the English Reformation," "Congregation- 
alism before Robert Browne," "Presbyterians and Independents," 
" Reactions and Revivals," "Congregationalists and Anglicans," "Seven- 
teenth Century Independents and Twentieth Century Congregation- 
alists." 

The great problem felt alike by Separatist, Puritan, and Anglican 
was how to reconcile conscience and patriotism in the matter 
of ecclesiastical doctrine and worship. The part that Congre- 
gationalism took in the solution of this problem begins prior to 
Browne's day, and is seen, in germ, in the teaching and conduct of 
Wiclif and his " poor priests." Starting there, and advanced in Frank- 
fort, Congregational independency slowly asserted itself by both 



